SANITATION  AND THE  PEOPLED    *05
attribute  the most  Impossible  motives to  those whose  worship   of hygiene  drives  them beyof*f^ the dictates of conciliating discretion.    The fact is, that urban life in organised communities is, as has already been pointed out in speaking of town life, a new thing in India.    There were so-called cities  in  India before the advent of the British, but they were collections of menials, artisans, and courtiers,  camp   fashion,  round the person of a ruling monarch or chief.    No corporate life was understood, no common action based on the good of the city community was ever deliberated upon by people for and among themselves.    The village community was a living entity, but towns with all that town life implies are an innovation.    The people have not had time to adjust their ideas and habits to the new development of social life, and it will need time and education to convince them that sanitary science and public health administration  are  the necessary corollaries  of a state of things  in which every individual's physical  and social life is a source of comfort or of danger to thousands of other lives with which that particular individual  does not  come into personal contact. People must learn that  municipal by - laws  for the examination of cow-sheds, the disinfection of stables  and  wells,  the   supervision  of slaughterhouses, and  so on, are not merely whimsical or unwarrantable acts of interference with the liberty of each person to do what he likes, but are a necessary complement and condition to that liberty